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(FART Finst.) 
THE SOUTHERN STAGE, 


Mr. Russerv’s Appress To THe Pvustic. 

That portion of the inhabitants of New Or- 
leans who take an interest in the concerns of the 
drama, are, no doubt, fully aware of the differ- 
ences which have for some time subsisted 
between Mr. J. H. Caldwell and myself. It is 
with much reluctance that I have at length 
determined to lay a plain statement of the whole 
matter before the public; but, in consequence 
of the many unauthorized reports and unfounded 
aspersions which have been propagated, I feel 
that it cannot, in justice to myself, be longer 
delayed. 

On the first of June, 1833, in conjunction 
with my late lamented partner, Mr. Rowe, I 
entered upon a lease for five years of the Camp 
street Theatre. Mr. Caldwell was the leasor. 
To this person I am not, nor ever was, under 
any obligation, which has not been almost 
momently requited ; end if it were possible that 
the mutual courtesies and kindnesses which 
must necessarily occur in the course ofa sixteen 
years acquaintance, could be separated and put 
into either balanee, I believe that a considerable 
debt of gratitude would be found due to me from 
Mr. Caldwell. 

This is a matter, however, with which the pub. 
lic have little todo. It would never have been 
mentioned in these sheets—which I wish to be 
considered purely as a series of business state- 
muneohel not inuendoes tending to eharge me 
with want of feeling, found their way on more 
than one occasion into a certain public journal. 
Now; if it be considered want of feeling to 
refuse,—although at Mr. Caldwell’s especial 
request,—to endorse Mr. John Gibson’s note for 
$200, when that gentleman was owing me $125, 
money lent—lI certainly plead guilty, If it be 
considered want of feeling to explain to Mr. 
Caldwell that it was necessary and proper that 
legal interests and security should be granted 
myself and partner on the sum of $4,000, which 
he (Mr. C.) had borrowed from us,—IJ must 
plead guilty again. In short, if it be considered 
want of feeling to insist on managing my own 
concerns in my own way, to cnterinto no specu- 
jation which I had not the means to earry 
through, to keep my own money in my own pocket 
—I must even, although Mr. J. H. Caldwell 
and Mr. John Gibson condemn me, once more 
confess the fact. [Quere! Is there any man of 
business in this community who would not, 
under the same circumstance, have acted in the 
same manner?} If myself and partner are 
bound to feel grateful to Mr. C. for the use of 
the theatre, he is, 1 should conceive equally 
bound to feel grateful for the payment of his rent, 
which stands at the very sufficient sum of twelve 
thousand dollars per annum. The property 
was leased to Russell & Rowe, because the pro- 
prietor had other matters to engage his attention 
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—other means for the full vo tps eae of more 


than whatever capital he might chance to pos- 
sess—and because they (Russel & Rowe) were 
in his opinion the men best qualified, both pecu- 
niarly and professionally, for the arduous and 
responsible task of managing this establishment, 
consequently most likely to pay him $12,000 
per annum—and, by raising the reputation of 
the concern, increase the future value of his 
roperty. 

But to proceed. In the summer of 1833, 
immediately before the commencement of our 
first season, Mr. Caldwell passed through New 
York on his way to England; and while there, 
he, having carte blanche as our agent, entered 
into an engagement with Mrs. Austin, I have 
no wish or intention to impugn his motives whea 
I say, that so un-business-like an arrangement 
was never heard of as the one in question :—it 
was for no less a term than forty nights in New 
Orleans alone, at a very large certainty per 
night. The consequences were precisely what 
might have been expected; Mrs. Austin, although 
a very charming singer, from being pressed tov 
frequently before the public, soon became a drug 
in the market. Before half her nights had ex- 
pired, it was a losing concern to the manage- 
ment; and a highly talented lady who might 
under a judicious arrangement—which would 
have included visiting Natchez, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, &c.,—have made money for both parties, 
became nothing but a source of loss and annoy- 
ance. The dissatisfaction which I felt called on 
to express at this and another most unadvisable 
engagement with four British minstrels, com- 
bined the refusal to advance Mr, Caldwell any 
more money without payment of interest, and my 
declination as before intimated, to endorse Mr. 
John Gibson’s paper, where, there can be no 
doubt, the principal reason which induced him, 
in defiance of every principle of honor, to build 
a new theatre before the term of the Camp street 
lease had expired, Thanks to my kind and 
valued friends in New Orleans, this wanton 
attempt to destroy my prospects has even already 
proved abortive! Notwithstanding the attrac. 
tion necessarily attendant on a newly fitted 
place and fresh faces, the business of the Camp 
street Theatre has hitherto proved every way 
satisfactory. 

And now allow me to say a few words con- 
cerning the avowed motives which prompted J. 
H. Caldwell to put up a rival theatre : 

A prominent reason, as set forth through his 
organ, the True American, is, that the Camp St. 
Theatre is too small tor the accommodation of 
the public. The account books of my establish- 
ment, will show that this excuse is most shallow 
and untenable. 

The theatre will contain seated a thousand 
dollars, and the inconvenience of standing which 
might attend visitors at a late hour, has been 
suffered but three times in the course of the last 
three years ;— 

That even Mr. Forrest drew but one house 
which could be called uncomfortably crowded;— 

That Mrs. Austin opened to a house not filled 
by nearly two hundred seats ;— 

That Mr. Power—who certainly stands as 
high with the public as any star who ever visited 
this city—never drew a house which could be 
called uncomfortably crowded—played to an 
average of between six and seven hundred dol- 
lars, aud consequently had a nightly average of 


more than three hundred seats vacant during the 
term of his engagement ;— 

That on the very first night of Mr. Sinclair's 
appearance, with the aid of Mrs, Knight's at- 
traction, there were 200 seats to spare ;— 

Thaton Mr, Hackett’s nights—a gentleman 
universally acknowledged by the public to be 
unrivalled in his delineation of native character, 
—there were three and four hundred seats to 
spare, and frequently five and six ; 

That with the united and unprecedented attrac- 
tion of Mr, Sinclair, Mrs, Austin, Mrs, Knight, 
Miss Clera Fisher, and the opera of Massaniello 
on the same evening, the house was repeatedly 
not one third filled. 

The foregoing statement must satisfy all im- 
partial persons that the Camp St. Theatre is 
quite large enough for the accommodation of the 
pla -going public of this city; and for all the 
righer and nobler purposes of the drama, it is 
large enongh for any city in the world. Hada 
second been really required from the increase of 
population, it should have been buiit upon a plan 
that would have combined comfort with conve- 
nience for the eye and ear, Such a one I propose 
to erect at the expiration of my present lease, 

Another reason assigned by Mr. Caldwell, viz: 
that the legitimate drama requires the aid of his 
subervision and control for its resuscitation and 
support, is the sheer offspring of that vanity 
which characterizes so large a portion of this 
gentleman’s actions, 

I fearlessly appeal to the play-goiog public, 
whether the oft-reiterated engagement of Mrs. 
Drake, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Knight, Miss C. 
Fisher, Mr, Forrest, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Eaton, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hackett, Mr, Pow- 
er—-each and all of whom are excellent, and 
some unrivalled in their profession as legitimate 
artists—does not form in itself a sufficient con- 
tradiction to the above assertion, I boldly 
demand whether a stock company, comprising 
the names of Thorne, Scott, Farren, Reynoldson, 
Hodges, Eaton, Walton, Bannister, F. S. Holl, 
Williamson, Mesdames Nelson, Petrie, Rae, 
Salzman, &c., together with the exertions of my 
own family, backed by highly efficient talent in 
the secondary departments, may not challenge 
competition with amy ever yet seen io this city? 
The proprietor of the St. Charles Theatre shonid 
moreover be the last person in the world to talk 
of legitimacy. He has been in power hardly two 
months, and a month of the time has been occu- 
pied by the melo dramas and dances of Madame 
Celeste—very excellent, certainly, in their way, 
but not remarkably legitimate ;—and, as the 
opening essay of the manager who has professed 
so much and so loudly concerning the uphold- 
ment of the regular drama, not remarkably con- 
sistent, 

Thus much concerning Mr, Caldwell’s avowed 
motives, 

I have proved, I think satisfactory, that he 
let the theatre to myself and partner, simply 
because he had other, and as he conceived, more 
weighty affairs to occupy his time; and that 
Russell & Rowe being the persons whom he 
conceived to be the most eligible tenants, became 
lessees upon a business understanding, and none 
other. I have proved that the Camp St. Theatre 
is quite large enough for the play-going commu- 
nity in this place, I have proved,I think the 
public will say, that the engagements made and 
pieces produced during the last two seasons, are, 














in themselves, sufficient guarantee that the reg- 
ular drama, instead of having suffered deteriora- 
tion, has undergone great improvement ;—and 
that the manager of the rival establishment, by 
his continued performance of melo-dramas, for a 
month together, has barred all his right aod 
title to legitimacy. In fine, | have proved that 
Mr. J. H. Caldwell has no peg whereon to hang 
a reason for building a new theatre, excepting 
my refusal to loan him money on his own terms, 
—to endorse Mr. J. Gibson’s note,—and to hold 
my peace and look quietly on while the interests 
of the concern and the public amusement were 
being sacrificed by his un-business-like arrange- 
ments, 

To those generous patrons who have for so 
long a series of years been pleased to look with 
favor on my exertions, and who have during the 
present season so nobly sustained me by their 
presence and approbation, I can never sufficiently 
express my deep sense of obligation. I have 
no wish to strike out into the wake of unattaina- 
ble matters of speculation—no thought of friter- 
ing my life and energies away in the chase after 
wild-goose schemes of future fame, or present 
inordinate profit. —By the profession and with the 
profession i hope to live—to die —and am deter- 
mined to render the Camp St. Theatre, if it be 
possible, more than ever worthy the patronage 
which has been so liberally and so continuedly 
extended to it. R. Russecc. 

A spirit of opposition to the St. Charles, was 
still kept up as unjust as it was ungenerons; one 

aper in particular was remarkable for its hostil- 
ity to that establishment; its criticisms were 
made without regard to the “decency of the 
thing,’’ simply to satisfy its editor’s desire, to be 
witty at another’sexpence. To such an extent did 
he carry his vindictive feelings, and so personal 
were his invectives, that Mr, Caldwell sent him 
the following stinging letter :— 

New Orleans, Jan. 11, 1836. 

Sir— Your contemptible notice of vour brother 
editors’ withdrawal fiom the free list of the St. 
Charles Theatre, I shail treat just in the same 
manner with which insulted generosity ought 
always to act. I withdraw your name fhom the 
free list of this establishment, James H. Cald- 
well, it is true, is far above the reach of your 
petty malice; he has the feelings common to 
human nature, and cannot lick the hand that 
would tear him, I claim no notice of the St. 
Charles Theatre, but what the enterprise which 
raised it, and the exertions which are hourly 
being made to improve it, justly entitle it to, 
and which will be awarded by an enlightened 
community, however much some few, who with 
a font or two of type may prostitute a press, and 
thus in their petty revenge assail it. Fair cri- 
ticism upon every subject is serviceable; on the 
drama it is useful in the extreme —But every 
candid mind can, and will distinguish between 
gross scurrility and abuse, and an analysis of the 
matter criticised , and if any of the community 
have been so unfortunate as to read the trash of 
the Union and Rambler, particularly when their 
text has been the St. Charles Theatre, they must 
have observed the most active spleen employed. 
But go on, gentleman,—spit out your venom to 
the uttermost— you have the advantage, 1 con- 
fess; you have types and paper—a press—and 
some readers?—I have neither. It costs you 
nothing to assail the man more nobie than your- 
self; but you shall not do it in future, at his 
expense, I courteously invited you to my house, 
and treated you with delicious viands.—You 
pretended they made you sick; and now, by 
Jupiter! the next time you eat at my board you 
shall pay for it. So fire away! 

James. H, Catpwett. 

Previous to the opening of the St. Charles St. 
Theatre, the following announcement card ap- 
peared in the city papers, 

SAIN’ CHARLES THEATRE. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Finn, Hill, Ternan, Barton, Forbes, 

Latham; Cowell, Hunt, Decamp, H.G. Pearson, 


Williams, Wiliamson, Spencer, De Bar, Frimley, 


Schinotti, Corri, Larkin, Burke, Ford, Lomis, 
Solomon, Stanley, Brace, Lenox, Scott. 
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Celeste, Miss Philips, (from the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden,) Fanny 
Jarman, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Meader, (late Ciara 
Fisher,) Miss Lane, Miss Cushman. 

Mesdames Kiolock, Bannister, Thorne, Brown, 
Rhodes, Burke. Misses Pelham, Copeland, 
Verity, Graham, De Bar, Voss, Rhodes, Hea- 
ning. 

. Engagements in Negotiation. 

Mr, and Miss Cooper, Young Scott, J. W. 
Wallack, A. A. Adams, 

ORCHESTRA ENGAGED, 

Jchn Thompson Norton, - - Trumpet. 
{from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.] 
Signior Chofh, . ° Primo Trombone. 

[From the Theatre Royal San Carlos, Naples, 
and Niblo’s Garden, New York. 

J. K. Kendall, . - Primo Clarionctt, 

[From the Tremont Theatre, Boston, and Ni- 
blo’s Cencerts.] 

Signior Cassaloni, - Primo Contre Basso. 

[From the Philharmonic Academy Bologne, 
late from the Italian Opera,and Nivlo’s New 
York.] 

Signior Gardenghi,_  - - Contre Basso, 
(From Niblo’s Garden, New York.] 
Signior Comm}, do. - Primo 2d Fiolin. 
Signior Groce, do. - Primo Violin. 
Signior Bocher, - - Primo Violincello. 

[From the Grand Conservatory at Paris, late 
of the Italian Opera.] 

J. L. Downe, - : - Primo Flute. 

{A pupil of Nicholson, from the Tremont Ihe- 
atre, Boston,] 

Woarren, . ° - 2d Flute. 
Trust, - ° ° Primo Clarionette, 

(The celebrated Harp Player, trom the No- 
bilities’ Concerts, London, late from the Italian 
ang and Niblo’s.] 

r. Myers, © ° Primo Clarionette, 

(Late of the Park Theatre, and Niblo’s.} 

J. Charlton, Senior} _-1st aud 2d Horns, 
[Late of the Tremont Theatre, Boston. 


Signior Schmelling, - Principal Tenor. 
{From the Italian Opera.] 
Miller, - ° : ° ° Violincello. 


J. Marks, - - - ° First Violin, 
[From the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.} 

C., Mather, - - + «+ — First Violin, 
{From the Tremont Theatre, Boston, } 

J. Jolly, - - - - Violin. 

{From the Surrey Theatre, London.} 
J.C, Lefolle, r : - First Violin. 
Signior Shulottz, - - - Violin, 
{From the Italian Opera.) 


Signior Horrowitz, - Violin. 
Chultz, - ° - Second Viclin, 
Greene, - : Second Violin, 
Miller, - - - Tenor. 

J. Henning, - - Oboe, 

H. Henning, - - Bassoor. 
Foster, - ° © Violincello. 
Willis, - - Leader. 


James L. Maeder, - Music Director. 

A. Mondelli, Architect and Principal Artist 
J. R. Smith, Second Principal. 

Joe Cowel & Sehinotti, Artists. 

J.W. Savre & S. Dunstan, Mechanics. 

R. W. Elliot, Head of the Police. 

J. W. Forbes, - ° - Stage Manager. 
George Holland, - - Secretary. 

The carved gold ornaments in front of the 
boxes, have been designed and executed ex- 
pressly for this theatre, by Messrs. Watkins and 
Barry, New York. 

The drapery of crimson and blue satin 
damask, over the proscenium boxes and round 
the circles of the boxes, designed and executed 
by A. & J. Vorhis, New York, 

The wardrobe will be composed of character - 
istic dresses, entirely new, designed by Andrew 
J. Allen, the celebrated costumer, New York. 

The proprietor is determined to maintain 
strict order in the establishment, to put down at 
every risk, every attempt to disturb the quiet and 
attention which ought always to be ascendant in 
a public assembly, but which is too often violated; 
sometimes by ignorant, at other times by disor- 
derly persons, who think, because they pay their 





money and because it is in a theatre, they may 


make as much noise as they please. The fol- 
lowing regulations of the city councsl the propri- 
etor is bound to have enforced ; in addition to 
which several rules are appended, which will be 
euforced by a properly orgar ized police. 

OR DIA NCES, 

Ist. No auditor shail be allowed to wear his 
bat during the performance. 

2d. No auditor shall be allowed to smoke 
cigars in the boxes or lobbies of the theatre. 

3d. No auditor shall be allowed to disturb the 
general audience, either by kuocking with sticks 
or talking aloud, nor shall he attempt to make 
any kind of disturbance wi hout subjecting bim- 
self to a fine oftwenty dollars ; to the benefit of 
the corporation, for each covtiavention, 

RULES OF THE THEATRE. 

No smoking will be allowed in the boxes lob- 
bies or saloons. Smoking will be confined to 
tke bar roum atthe corner of the Theatre Arcade, 
and at the foot of the gallery stairs. 

No auditor can give away his right of admis- 
sion after having entered the touse; therefore 
checks transferred will not be received. 

Tickets purchased for the night cannot be 
used afterwards, either in the whole or in part. 

> It is particularly requested that dogs will 
not be brought to the theatre, as they cannot be 
admitted, 

OF Peanuts are proscribed. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Chairs in the private boxes aod parquette $1 50 
Amphitheatre boxes and pit, 1 00 . 
Free colored persons, 1 00 
Amphitheatre of the gallery, 50 

&F Slaves will not be admitted without ex- 
hibiting passes from their masters; admittance 50 

IF Boxes and parquette chairs can be procured 
for the night, on application at the Box office, 
on St. Charles street, every day fiom 10 A, M. 

IF"No money will be refunded. 

LF Doors will open at 6 o'clock, and the cur- 
tain will raise at 7 precisely. 

The theatre opened on Monday evening No- 
vember the 30th, 1835, the house was crowded 
and presented a most beautiful appearance. The 
pieces on the occasion were the “ School for 
Scandal,” and the ‘“Spoil’d Child,” with the 
prize address, which we annex. The following 
was the cast for the ‘‘ School for Scandal.””— 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. De Camp. 


Charles Surface, - - Barton, 

Joseph Surface, - - Pearson, 

Sir Oliver Surface, - Burke. 

Sir Benjamin Backbite. De Bar. 

Careless, - - + « Hunt, with a song 
Rowley, - - - = Williams, 
Cracbtree,- ~« + ~ Cowel. 

Moses,~ - + = - Markham, 

Trip, - - 2 + - Corri. 

Snake, - - - - « Loomis. 


Lady Teazle,- - - 
Maria,- - - - -« 
Mrs. Candor,- - « 
Lady Sneerwill, - - Mrs. Kinlock, 

In the farce of the ‘ Spoiitd Child,” Mrs, 
Maeder enacted Little Pickle with all the life 
and soul of Clara Fisher's day, 

PRIZE ADDRESS, 

Mr. Caldwell’s new theatre was opened at 
New Orleans. on the night of the 30th ult. 
The interior of the building is said to present a 
most magnificent appearance. We give the 
Prize Address delivered on the occasion, but 
cannot commend it very warmly. ‘The truth is, 
it is difficult to produce any thing new in the 
way of a theatrical address ;—our best writers 
will wot enter the area in such cases, and hence 
we have had nothing of the kind of late years 
calculated to brighten the literary reputation of 
the country, 


Mrs. Maeder, 
Miss Lane. 
Mrs. Bannister, 


Appngss, 

Like the rich beam that lights the ruin’s crest, 
Poured from the vosom of the goiden west ; 
O’er ancient tower and tomb-like dwelling shed, 
Hallowed with life the precincts of the dead— 
The Muses’ ray o’er memory’s realm is cast, 
Startling the shadows of the slumbering Past ! 
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Wide her domain; the Drama's spirit dwelis 
Where’er man’s breast in joy or suffering swells ; 
As fair, as vast her world, as Nature’s owa — 
The mind her empire, aud the heart her throne ! 
The flowers of the loveliest hue and form are seen, 
Less frail than those which deck the vernal green; 
There foliage bends, whose grateful shade bestows 
Undying calm on souls that crave repose ; 

There streams exhaustless flow, and fountain play, 
Flinging eternal music in their spray ; 

And suns and skies with living lustre shine, 
Shedding o’er earth , a radiance half divine! 

To night her presence hallows this our dome, 
Here first invoked to fix her lasting home ; 

Yet from your smiles she asks her welcome here, 
Smiles that most nurture hope, and banish fear, 
’Tis yours to give the life-bought meed of fame, 
From you the sons of art their triumph claim ; 
And, oh! the warm approval beaming now 
From many a bright glad eye and smiling brow, 
Like sun light glancing forth ’mid summer 
flowers-- 
May it ne'er cease, with merit, to be ours. 

May lessons here instilled be cherished long, 
And wisdom’s accents speaks in burning song! 
Whether the breath of music wake the shell, 
Binding all hearts with its electric spell— 

Or thalia lead the light and laughing train 

To share the dance or swell the festive strain— 

Or Tragedy sweep by, in gorgeous pall, 

Or “ fold her mantle regally to fall” — 

While pants the breast, or flows the heart warm 
tear 

For deeds sublime, or sorrows pictured here— 

Still o’er the mimic scene may taste preside, 

And Truth, that pictures but a world more wide! 

Here purest wreaths may Poetry entwine, 

To lizht, to deck, the Drama's favored shrine ; 

And you ne'er blush for your applause bestowed 

In this her consecrated, fair abode ! 

Such dreams are ours; and gladly do we hail 

The dawn which bears a hope that shall not 
fail— 

Hope of future, in its glorious pride, 

Starlike, the onward bark of mind to guide: 

To speed its course—the breast o thought te fire 

And with the senses, bid the soul aspire ! 

You too we welcome! while this dome endures, 

Be here the heart's ennobling pleasure yours ! 

Here, where the Drama’s loftiest voice shall 
speak, 

Light every eye, and flush each kindling cheek ; 

While ‘neath her sway each low born passion 


dies, 
Where she shall yield the lightning of the skies ! 
And speed as far as shores or seas expand, 
The soaring spirit of your native land ! 


Wednesday December 22d 1835, was acted 
Hamlet ;—Hamlet, Mr. Forbes. 

Thursday December 231, Murriage of Figaro, 
which introduced Mrs. Gibbs, (late Miss Grad- 
don,) her first appearance in the United States, 
in the character of Susannah, her debut was a 
highly successful one. 

In fact the performance at both houses, during 
the months of November and December, were of 
a highly interesting character, and the various 
pieces were played better by the respective stock 
companies, than could be done in any other the- 
atre inthe union, This is no vain boast for the 
credit of the South, but an undeniable fact. The 
St. Charles gave us a succession of stars, com- 
mencing with Clara Fisher, Mrs. Gibbs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ternon, Mr, Larkin, Mr. Norton, Mr, 
Finn, Miss Cushman, and Celeste. 

Mr. and Mrs. l'ernan made their first appear- 
ance in the Hunchback, on the 7th of December 
1835; Celeste the French Spy, on the 14th of 
December. So much has been said and written 
about this far famed artiste, her history is so well 
known, that it would be superfluons for us to say 
anything here; her actiog in every respect 
deserved the repeated and raptuous applause 
with which she was greeted. After a very suc- 
cessful engagement she closed on the 9th of 
January, 1836. The following farewell address 
on the occasion, is like her, “‘ thousand and one”’ 
repeated upon every stage in the United States, 


Ladies and Gentleman: in appearing before 
you to offer my acknowledgements for the unex- 
ampled success which has attended my theatrical 
career throughout the United States—and more 
particularly in the present brilliant expression of 
your favor—I!I may but repeat what on like occa- 
sions has so often been uttered before— yet, though 
permit me to say, never with more heartfelt 
sincerity than at the present moment. For the 
many—very, very may instances of your kind- 
ness, accept the unceasing gratitude of one, who 
‘mid the wild visions of the Arab Boy—or the 
gentle sorrows of the lost one of Wis-Ton-Wish— 
has but one object in all her endeavors, to win 
and wearthat approbation ’tis so much happiness 
to realize, so much pride to acknowledge. The 
actress of the fabled scene is actress here no 
more. I stand before you a devoted, grateful 
woman, unable to speak my feeling, or to thank 
you as I ought, for all the favors you have 
heaped upon me—but which while memory holds 
can never be forgotten, Years have passed 
since first the wanderer from other climes found 
from you a welcome and a home, yet success 
still crowns her efforts throughout this chosen 
land, where hospitality gives welcome to the 
stranger, and liberty admits him to the birth- 
right of the free. Ladies and Gentlemen; I am 
about to visit Europe, but ’tis not for the purpose 
of residing there—No! I proudly boast myself 
an American, your country now is mine—this is 
my home—the home of my heart. My heart 
swells and my tongue falters at this parting 
moment—Ah! could you but know what passes 
here, then would you feel how painful is the 
task of leaving those we reverence and esteem, 
Life is uncertain, and seas have danger, there- 
fore should it be my Jot toreturnno more, I hope 
my friends may remember that at parting, I bade 
God bless them, and with deep and heartfelt 
gratitude a kind farewell. 

This benefit netted the good round sum of 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Caldwell kept up a succession of novelties, 
and closed his theatre on the 4th of July, 1836, 
with a piece written by Finn, called the “ Boston 
Boys,” and an address written expressly for the 
occasion, for which Mr. Caldwell complimented 
the author with the tender of a season ticket, 
(Written by Mr. James Rees.) 

ADDRESS FOR FOURTH OF JULY. 
When Monarch’s sway with iron fetters bound 
The will of man, and bound him to the ground, 
Freeman's fire, that bright ethereal light, 

Iilum'd the mind and chas'd the gloom of night-— 

Is fled, and o’er the calm and placid soul 

Bright dreams of hope in pleasing prospect 
stole— 

Despotic rule and tyrants fragile power 

Before this light began to fade and lower, 

When with the sun Columbia rose and smil’d, 

Creation cheer’d, and en her new born child 

The Monarch frown’d, and raised the impious 
hand . 

To crush the spirit of this struggling land— 

The blow was struck against the righteous cause, 

Man’srizhton earth, by Heaven’s appointed 
laws; 

But ere the foe their hostile course had run, 

Heaven gave toearth our glorious Washington ! 

He rais’d the banner—’twas for liberty ! — ; 

A nation saved—and set a people free ! 

The star that rose appeared the brighter gem, 

To dim the lustre of a diadem. 

On this, her Natal Day, what thoughts arise, 

And shouts of gladness echo to the skies, 

And smiliog angels, with a joyous strain, 

Drive back the cadence to the earth again! 

Shout, freemen shout—the holy cause is ours— 

Time strews our path with ever-blooming 
flowers; 

While round us springs the germ of freedom’s 
right, 

Aad Texss risein her youthful might. 





The tide rolls on—When heroes strike the blow, 


Oppression falis, and with it many a foe. 

On, then’s the word—the banner is unfurl'd 

To wave in triumph o’er the enlightened world! 
In every land—encircling every sea— 

Proudly ‘twill wave—emblem of Liberty ! 
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The Camp street Theatre closed for the season 
on the 25th of May, for the benefit of Mr. Rus- 
tell, lessee and manager, with “Youthful Queen,” 
“ Perfection,” and “ Victorjne.” 

Itis a singular fact, that the St. Charles lost 
during this its first season, three leaders of its 
orchestra—Henry Willis the first engaged, died 
May the 26th, 1836. Willis married the daugh- 
ter of old Warren, formerly manager of the 
Walaut street Theatre, Philadelphia, and for 
many years the most popular sctor in that city ; 
he died in Washington, D. C. surrounded by 
Ariends and poverty, October 19th, 1832, aged 

6 years. 

Mr. J. C. Lefolle the second engaged, died in 
this city N, O. after long suffering, he was leader of 
the Camp, previous to his engagement at the St. 
Charles, and for many years he was leader of the 
orchestra of the Chesnut street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, where he was much liked and univer- 
sally respected. 

The third was Signior Commj, who died in 
Louisville’ on the 16th of October, 1836, aged 
29 years, 

END OF PART I, 





THE DRAMA. 
(Concluded.) 

“The history of the true English theatre, how - 
ever commences with Shakspeare. When this 
great poet appeared, at the on of the sixteenth 
century, the stage was making its first efforts to 
escape from barbarism; the language was rude 
and uncouth in an extreme degree, and the 
people were but faintly illuminated by that suo 
which had now risen to set no more. Such 
were some of the circumstances under which 
Shakspeare came forth to reform—may we not 
say, to create the English Drama. He at least 
was the first to set it upon its proper foundation 
—the enduring feelings and recolections of his 
countrymen, Whatever nationality it possessed 
may be attributed to the agency of his single 
mind, He embodied within it the romantic 
incidents of legendary history; he gathered 
around it the beautiful visions in the poetical 
mythology of the olden time; he incorporated 
into it the gallant deeds in the chivalrous ages 
of England; and over all he shed the rich and 
mayic coloring of his own universal genius. His 
writings are too well understood te require a 
particular discussion, Jenson, Massinger, and 
the inseperable Beaumont and Fletcher were 
his contemporaries and survivors. Jonson made 
some attempts to change the national drama by 
engrafting the learning of the classics. Neglect- 
ing the fountains of simple melody which had 
been opened, he would fain resort to the worn 
cisterns of ancient literature. But his classical 
tragedies never acquired that authority, which 
alone could enable them to give a new direction 
to the course ofthe Drama, It coutinued during 
the early part of the seventeenth century what it 
was as fashioned by the genius of Shakspeare—a 
clear and speaking picture of human life. It 
had become one of the intellectual and refined 
entertainments of the English people. Public 
taste and manners were improved by it. A body 
of dramatic literature had been created, which in 
richness of thought and expression, was never 
equalled, and which was not contaminated by 
the metaphysical mania of the times,” —Essay 
on the Drama, 

The genius of one nation, has often aided 
another, a writer observes, “ the productions of 
the Italian theatre, for instance, after its revival 
had an influence on the French at its com- 
mencement, but the influence of the latter was 
again felt by the Italian stage in a considerable 
degree. The French before the stage had 
attained its full maturity, borrowed still more 
from the Spaniards than the Italians. In later 
times Voltaire attempted to enlarge their theatri- 
cal circle by an imitation of the English, but this 
was not productive of any great effect from their 
ideas of imitation of the ancients, and from their 
taste in art, according to which —7 thing had 
been immutably fixed. The English and Span- 
ish stages are nearly eo ofall the rest, 
and also of one another, they have had a great 
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influence on the theatres of other countries, but 
felt very little in return.” After the long sleep 
of the deomatie and theatrical spirit in the middle 
ages, which began to awaken in mysteries and 
moralities, independent of classical models, the 
first endeavor to imitate the ancients in their 
theatre, as well as other arts and department 
of poetry, was made by the Italians. The 
Soponisba of Tressino,in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century is generally named as the first 
regular tragedy ‘Tasso and Guarini wrote towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, then followed 
Maffei, Metastasio (writer of musical _~ 
and Alefiero; Zeno had written some musica 

dramas, but Metastasio threw him into the 
shade. [See Arteaga’s Italian work on the his- 
tory of the opera.) At an early period in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, there was 
one unsuccessful attempt to dramatize a serious 
novel; “‘ The Virginia of Accolti.” Shakspeare 
was indebted to this piece for his “ All’s well, 
that ends well,” the cause of its fuilure in the 
Italian dress, was owing altogother to the author 
not confining himself to the unities of time and 
space. [The reader is referred to an excellent 
work on the history of Italian music, by Count 
Gregory Orloff, senator of the Russian empire, 
entitled —Essai sur U historie de la musique en 
Ntalic, depuis les temps les plus anciens Jusque a 
nos Jours, 2 vol. Paris.] 

The church at one period of dramatic history 
attempted to subserve their doctrines by convert- 
ing the bible,then a sealed book, into visible 
action and English dialogue, degraded by the 
incongruous accompaniment of profane buffuone- 
ries, which would now scarcely be tolerated in 
the most vulgar booth in Bartholomew’s fair, 
Even the revival of literature, when the classic 
models ef antiquity were well known in England, 
at least to the learned, they did not exercise the 
smallestinfluence upon our native drama, which 
straggling slowly and painfully through the 
different stages of improvement, assumed suc- 
cessively the form of mysteries and miracles— 
moralities, interludes, masks, until the glorious 
reign of Elizabeth, This was indeed a glorious 
age for the drama, It aroused the public mind 
from its cloistered slumbers ; the gevius of Great 
Britain, burst forth at once, and in all directions, 
but more especially in that of the drama, with an 
intellectual might, majesty, and effulgence, which 
have not been parraileled in any age or country. 

What era can produce such a list of illustrious 
dramatists as Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Marlow, Webster, Decker, Marston, 
Chapman, Heywood, Middletoa, aod Rowley ? 
When we contrast the beauty and elegance of 
the histrionic writing of these inspired votaries of 
Melpomene, with that of the Mysteries, we are 
struck with surprise ; the one emanating, as we 
suppose ‘rom the most rigid moralists, are filled 
with low, vulgar, and even blasphemous expres- 
sions ; while the other glow with the inspiration 
of genius, blended with all the concomitants of 

virtue, In every play from this galaxy of dra- 
matic writers, there is a moral, and holds, to use 
the beautiful language of their chief: 

‘* The mirror up to nature.’ 

The dramatic productions attributed to the 
priests, and which were acted béfore the people, 
would in this enlightened age be unfit for publi- 
cation, far less representation. Our own native 
drama reduced so low in the scale of literature, 
as to be looked upon as an iotruder in the erena 
of arts and sciences, will appear more worthy of 
notice, nay, moral, when viewed through the 
medium of these Moralities and Mysteries. We 
make a few extracts from one of them, and leave 
our readers to draw their comparisons. 

In the pageant preserved in the appendix to 
Mr, Brand’s history of* Newcast'e upon Tyne,” 
a dispute between Noah and his wife, is intro- 
duced with much effect. The piece is entitled 
** Noah's Flood.” Some of the passages are 
given: 

Devil. I swear thee by my crooked snout, 
All that thy husband goes about, 
Is little for thy profit. 

The devil is trying to persuade Noah’s wife 
not to enter the ark; she partly convinced of her 
husband's folly exclaims :— 





I say 
I will not come therein to day. 
‘oah. Come on my wife, in twenty devils way, 
Or else stand there all the day. 

In consequence of his wife's conduct, in thus 
refusing to enter the ark, he seizes a stick and 
gives her a good whacking, which seems to have 
the desired effect, for in dispite of the devil she 
obeys her husband. 

The miracle play called Oreginale de sca 
Maria Magdalena, It isto be found in Digby’s 
collection, One of the characters in the play is 
named “ Luxuria,” who takes Mary toa tavern, 
and the taverner thus introduces himself :— 

I am a taverner wytty and wyse, 
That wynys have to sell grete plente, 
Of all the taverners | bere the prize 
Thai be dwellyng withinne the cite. 

A gallant meets Mary at the tavern, and treats 
her to “‘sops and wine,” and seduces her; his 
address on first coming in, is the following :— 

Hoff, hof—hof, a frysh new gallant, 
Ware of thrift, lay that adoune, 
What were ye, syrrs that | were a merchant. 
Because I am now come to town, 
ete. ete. 

Comment here is unnecessary, 

King Darius, an interlude printed in 1565 is 
taken from the book of Esdras, chap. ILL and LV, 
The following is itstitle—“ A prettie new inter- 
lude both pithie and pleasant, of the story of king 
Daryus, being taken out of the third and fourth 
booke of Esdras, Syx persons may easily play in 
it. Imprynted at London in Flete street, beneath 
the Conduite, at the syne of St. John Evangelist, 
by Thomas Colwell, anno domini MDLXV, in 
October. 

The old Greek dramas appear to have been 
discarded for these wretched contrivances to 
conuect the drama with the church, and which 
were calculated to lessen the Holy Scriptures in 
the estimation of those, to whom its mouralities 
should have taught in such a manner as would 
have tended to exalt their ideas of deity, and 
strengthen their opinion in its holy mysteries, 

The effect, as might have been expected, was 
bad, the characters of the holy writ were ridiculed, 
and the most sacred portions rendered subservi- 
entto the ignorance, and folly of the priestly 
dramatist. 

The opposition of the clergy, at the present 
period, to the drama is ill timed, inasmuch as 
the worst, and most degraded state of its history 

was when the church undertook its defence, by 
the introduction of scriptural pieces in dramatic 
form on the occasion of their holidays, ete. etc. 

From the period when the church discontioued 
their profane exhibitions, the draina has beea 
gradually gaining ground, and now takes its 
place among the must popular sciences of the 
day. Its literary character is connected with 
the names of men whose writings have given it 
a * local habitation and a name,” and no oppo- 
sition can ever alter the deeree, which makes ita 
part of our moral and social history, 


FANNY ELSSLER. 

The following card is published in justice 
to the fair danseuse, being as the reader will 
perceive an answer to the one which appeared 
in last weeks Mirror from Mr. Simpson. 

A Carp.—Mlle. Elssler begs to apologise to 
the public for troubling them with a discussion 
in which they can feel but little interest; but 
as their good opinion is in all matters a great 
object to her, she will offer the following re- 
marks in reply to Mr.Simpson’s card—relying 
with confidence on their impartial judgment. 

In appeariog on Monday last Mlle. Elssler 
had a two fold object in view—to remunerate 
the theatre from any loss arising from her 
iliness, and to enable the management to pay 
up the salaries of the artists that are withheld 
in consequence of the theatre closing for two 
nights, It was therefore the more unpleasant 
to her to sce it advertised, against her desire, 
that she appeared under “ solicitations,” when 
such was not the case—leaving it to be inferred 
that she was paid, when she was not. Again, 
Mr. Simpson has no right to complain of loss, 
since Mile, Elssler undertook the engagement 





against her incl nations, and ouiy at his eur- 
nest and repeat: d request. 

She also fecls herself ju-tified in doubting 
the fairuess of Mr. S.’s statements, believing he 
includes in his sum total of !oxs what he did 
not make on the off nights, when perhaps no 
really attractive ent-rtainment was offered to 
the public. Such a method of estimating loss 
may serve Mr. Simpson's purpose of complaint, 
but docs not in any way compromise Mlle. 
Elssler. 

There is no desire on the part of Mlle. 
Elssler to prolong a controversy into whieh 
she has been driven by trying to serve Mr. 
Simpson, and therefore begs to close it by 
making the fullowing propo-ition:—That if 
Mr. Simpson will pay te aforesaid salaries to 
the artists and mechanics attached to the the- 
atre, “who are little able to bear the loss at 
this rigorous season of the year.” Mlle. Els- 
sler hereby binds herself to make good every 
cent of loss sustained by her. 

Astor House, Jan. 7th, 1842. 
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The Dramatic Mirror, having now attained a large 
circulation, through all parts of the country, is the 
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No. twenty-five closes the first volume of the 
Mirror, Wecommence the second volume with 
a variety of rich dramatic matter; number one will 
contain the commencement cf a series of Auto- 
graphs of distinguished actors. Also the secord 
part of the Southern Stage—the first number of a 
series of papers, entitled the Ugly Club, We 
have also several Biographies of celebrated 
actresses, which will add greatly to the value of 
the Mirror, and render the seco.d volume even 
more interesting than the first. 

ACTORS AND ACTING. 

There must surely be something fascinating 
in the drama, or it could not have existed so 
long. The stage seems natural and neccessary 
to humanity, especially to civilized humanity 
—impersouation and fictitious scenes have de- 
lighted men in every stage and step of civili- 
zation, and the fecling is not now even worn 
out: there is no less love for the drama in the 
human heart, but there is a temporary eclipse 
of its glory, and an accidental abatement of its 
profits. It is not, however, the object of this 
paper to inquire into the causes, or to propose 
any remedy for the present decline of dra- 
matic interest, but to say a few words on the 
subj.ct of actors and acting. That acting has 
a deep foundation in our nature is evident from 
the frequent occurrence of those persons called 
stage struck heroes, The very term itself im. 
plies the intensity of the feeling. There may 
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be a taste for drawing, a faculty for music, a 
partiality f.1 architecture ; but for rcting there 
is a passion—it is more than appetite, it is an 
absolute cravins. 

A more general interest is taken in anecdotes 
concerning actors, thin in the history or ance- 
dotes of any other set or cliss of people what- 
ever; dram tic biograp vers or autobiographers, 
fill their volumes with a minuteness of narra- 
tion which would not be endured in other 
biographers. Probably one cause of this may 
be found in the natural curiosity of the human 
mind, which likes to have a pee» behind the 
scenes. Indeed, we find it to be universally 
the case, that in proportion to a man’s pub- 
licity of character, is our desire to know some- 
thing of his private life ; though, in fact, it is 
only his public character, that is really inter- 
esting, or that at all concerns us. 

Actors are, of all public peuple, the most 
public ; we do not read books that they write, 
or hear of actions that they perform, but we 
see them palpably and clearly ; and our imagi- 
nation is assisted in forming ideas of their 
mode of speaking and acting, thereby anec- 
dotes told of them become more vivid, inas- 
much as we can almost see and hear them. 
Actors thus become living pictures; indeed 
they are at once pictures and originals; for 
much of the interest that men take in them is 
derived as well from the singularity of their 
own lives as from the character which they 
personate on the stage. ‘Their public or pro- 
fessional life is a state of excitement; they sell 
their passions as a lawyer sells his intellect— 
but they are more interesting in their biogra- 
phy than lawyers, just so far as passion is more 
interesting than intellect. Further, we can- 
not very readily separate the idea of the wit of 
poetry which the actor utters, from the indi- 
vidual who utters it. Many good things have 
been written for Liston and for Matthews, and 
of many of these the authors are well known ; 
but we cannot in our thoughts detach the wit 
from the speaker, and give it to the writer.— 
Readers may thisk of Shakspeare, but play- 
goers think of Kemble, Kean, Young and 
Macready. 

Sheridan Knowles, (who, though not Shaks- 
peare, is decidedly the best substitute we have 
had for some time) has chosen to perform in 
his own plays; this is rather a selfishness or 
monopoly of glory, nor is it a!together wisely 
done. It is like a tailor wearing his own 
clothes, a suitor acting as his own counsel, 
No man can speak his own words so well as 
he can speak anothers. No man can fit him. 
self with a character so well as he can fit an- 
other. In fact no man knows himself so well 
as he knows another. 

They should co-operate to produce one effect ; 
yet they should always be separate persons— 
the author should think, and the actor should 
give force and life to the author’s thoughts. 

Ruckstone imagines that he can play in his 
pieces as well as the inimitable Reeves for 
whom they were written. ‘The public, at least 
the American public, are perfecily satisfied 
that he is no actor, whatever his claims may 
be to those of a dramatist. 

An actor should be nothing but an actor—his 
profession should be not as his coat, as his 
shirt, or merely as his skin—but as his flesh, 
blood and bones. It should be connected with 
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his whole system. He needs not, indeed to be 
ever spouting tragedy, ot carrying into every 
company the grimacee of a mimic, but he 
should never forget that he is an actor ; he 
must never attempt to sink the shop; he who 
feels himself above his profession will soon find 
himself below it, and he who is too eager to 
sink the shop, will run some risk of not being 
able to keep his own head above water. If a 
man feels his profession to be below him, he 
will do well to raise it to his own level—it is 
much better to be an honour to our profession, 
than that our profession should be an honour 
to us, and we can never give honour to that of 
which we are ashamed. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence never forgot that he was an artist, David 
Garrick never forgot that he was an actor. 


E. FORREST. 
To tue Eprror or tut Mirror :— 


At a private dinner party the other evening, 
it was related of Mr. E. Forrest, that in the 
early part of his theatrical career, he came 
very near connecting him-elf with an eques- 
trian company, and had actually joined their 
corps; but never appeared publicly in the ring. 
If such was the fact, and you seem somewhat 
conversant with his career, you will oblige a 
number of your readers by giving them some 
information upon the subject. 

Yours respectfully, 


OTHELLO. 





Phila, Dee, 31, 1841. 

In answer to our correspondent, we state 
that such indeed was the fact, and the circum- 
stances are these :—Whilst Forrest was in 
Cincinnati, 1822, forming one of the company 
of Collins & Jones, he entered into articles of 
agreement with James H. Caldwell, for a cer- 
tain period at eighteen dollars per week. In 
the mean time, Sol. Smith was getting up a 
company, and Forrest made application to him 
for a situation, that gentlemen refused upon 
the ground that he was already under a pre- 
vious engagement with Caldwell, and he con- 
sidered the future prospects of Mr. Forrest 
depended almost, if not altogether upon his ad- 
hering to the contract made with the southern 
manager. Forrest insisted upon staying with 
Sol Smith, observing that he could easily com. 
promise with Caldwell, and that he would 
rather be with him at ten dollars per week than 
he would with a stranger at nearly twice that 
amount. Sol was steadfast to his purpose, the 
consequence of which was, that Forrest in a 
pet, went immediately to the circus and made 
arrangements with the proprietor to go with 
him asa Rider and a Tumbler for one year! 
Sol Smith hearing of this wild freak, and 
knowing that Mr. Forrest possessed histrionic 
talent of no common order, immediately started 
in pursuit, and actually found Ned in the 
ring surrounded by riders, tumblers, grooms, 
and hangers on—he seemed a little abashed at 
Sol’s appearance, but putting a good face on 
the matter, he said he had made up his mind 
not to go to New Orleans, and having been re- 
fused an engagement by Sol Smith, he had 
engaged with the circus company, at twelve 
dollars per week ; and to convince his friend of 
his ability to sustain his new line of business, 
he actually turned a couple of flip-flaps on the 
spot—to the no small astonishment of the 
theatrical manager, and the delight of his 
rival friends around him. It was with diffi- © 
culty he was persuaded to give up the idea of 
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being a rider and vaulter, but eventually he did, 
and now instead of being Edwin Forrest, the 
celebrated equestrian, he is Edwin Forrest, the 
justly celebrated tragedian ! 


OUR TALISMAN, 

Under this title appeared an excellent article, 
in the “ Spirit of the Times,” of Tuesday, the 
lth inst. At a glance the reader might 
imagine it a romance or fiction. We also 
publish in this week’s Mirror, the “ Journal of 
a poor Actor,” which fully corroborates the 
article in the Times. It is time that such a 
system of management should be broken up, 
and we know of no one better able to write it 
down, than Mr. Du Solie, editor of the spirited 
journal alluded to. The following extract is 
taken from the article, under the above head, 
entitled— 


PAY DAY IN THE THEATRE. 

“The door again opened, and a pale-faced 
woman entered. ‘The bloom of her cheeks had 
been nipped by privation and suffering, and 
she was clad in a thread-bare cloak; her bon- 
net was of faded straw, trimmed with dingy 
ribbon, and to all appearance, more suited for 
the warmth of summer, than for the keen and 
biting air of winter. 

“* Mr. » I would like to have some money, 
if you please,” said the female in a mild soft 
voice, 

“ Madam, I have none to give you.” The 
manager placed his hands in his pockets, looked 
at the semi-circulur window of the box-office, 
and whistled the air in “ La Bayadere” with as 
much devotion as though he intended to set up 
a musical academy. 

“If it was the meanest trifle’— 

“ Madam, I tell you I have no money.’, 

“Well, my salary is but a small sum,” ex. 
claimed the woman—* a mere trifle, three dol- 
lars—and—and,” her voice faltered, and a con- 
vulsive motion was perceptible at her throat— 
“and to tell you the truth, I have not broke 
bread for two days—my child is starving at 
home—I have no wood. For God’s sake, Mr. 
» give me one dollar! As she suid this a 
flood of tears came to her relief. Full and 
copiously they rolled down her worn and 
wasted features, and burying her face in her 
cloak she gave full vent to her feelings, 

The wanager continued to gaze at the semi- 
circular window and whistled, “ Happy am I,” 
with greater earnestness than ever, 

“ Madam,” he shouted at last, as the female 
remained, “ Madam, I'll he d——d if this is’nt 
too much, You can have no money here to- 
day. If you don’t like our arrangements, why 
you needu’t come on the stage any more.” 

The whistling was resumed ; and with heavy 
step and bended form, the poor supernumerary 
left the Box Office.” 


Fanny Ellsler.—Phrenology, &¢.—Colon, 
No. 2034 Chesnut Street, sent us a pamphlet 
entitled, “* The Phrenological developements of 
J. V. Stout, and Fanny Elssler,” the danseuse. 
In the parmphl.t she is called an Actress, a 
decided mistake! It is interesting in its sketch 
of their lives, and the attempt made on the 
principles of the science to give an account of 
their dispositions, propensities, &c. It is a 
curious affair and worthy a perusal. 











CIRCUS.—The proprietor of this establish- 
ment is a regular banker—he issues his bills 
whieh are nightly honoured, and fully receited. 
His success has been unprecedented in the an- 
nals of equestrian history, and we predict that 
old Nick himself could not lessen the price of 
Circus stock. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

CHESNUS SUREET THEATRE.—Mr. P. 
Richings the stage manager of thi: establishment, 
took a benefit on Monday evening, on which 
occasion was produced “ Washington at Valley 
Forge,” and “ What willthe World Say.” Ia 
both pieces Mr. Richings was the feature—bis 
Washington is the most perfect living picture we 
ever witnessed. The author cannot but feel 
grateful tothe artists of this theatre for the very 
correct manner with which they enacted their 
several parts in the drama; it was well got up, 
the tent scene was particularly attractive, 

On Thursday evening, Romeo and Ju'iet ; 
Mrs. Sefton enacting the part of “the love 
sick Romeo,” and Miss Hildreth that of “ the 
fair Juliet.’ With Mrs. Sefton, we were much 
pleased, her conception of the character was 
excellent and true to nature. In fact, we 
several times lost sight of the actress, so ad- 
mirably was Romeo represented. This lady 
continues to improve in the estimation of the 
frequenters of “Old Drury,” and evinces histri- 
onic talent of a high order. 

We cannot award any such praise to Miss 
Hildreth, who if perfect in her part, is at the 
same time very deficient in the requisite energy 
that should enliven the character she represents, 
there is a certain starched stiffness and mono- 
tony in her recitations, (not to term it acting) 
that fatigues the audience. Abindon this man- 
nerism, and infuse some sprightliness in your 
performance, if you desire to woo the smiles of 
Thalia and Melpomene. 

Richings, as the gay Mercutio, plucked an- 
other leaf to adorn the brows of “ Captain 
Tarradiddle.” 

Placide’s Fool was the most foolish thing we 
ever witnessed—the audience were almost con- 
vulsed with laughter at his drollery. 

Mr, Gann acquitted himself creditably as 
the Friar. 

‘The only surprise to us is, that the public do 
not betier appreciate such performers and per- 
formances. The cast of this tragedy was in 
part excellent, and the costames, scenery and 
stige appointments reflected the highest credit 
upon the management. 

Wednesday evening, the opera of “ The 
Devil's Bridge,” with Mr. Richings as Count 
Belino, (something new by the way) who sang 
the several songs with much pathos and melo- 
dy. The actors, however, with one or two ex- 
ceptions “gagged,” throughout the piece,— 
and sent us away in wonder, almost with, 
“what is it all about.” The piece no doubt, 
was hastily “got up,” and we presume speedily 
“ put down.” 

NATIONAL.—* Morality of the stage”— 


pantomime, and clowns. How the old times 
come back again—it is so natural. 


WALNUT STREEL.—Ua Monday evening 
Mr. Porter took a benefit at this house, and as 
usual he had as an accompaniment—hail, snow, 
and rain—we b: lieve it has never failed to per- 
form one or the other of these interesting exhibi- 
tions on the occasion of Mr. Porter’s appeal to the 
Toe play of Zaothe was 


public—it is his fate! 
produced, and was admirably played. 

The Debntante.—The young lady who made 
her debut at this establishment, far surpassed 
our expectations, in fact, we were agreeably 
disappointed—her performance was considera- 
bly divested of the awkwardness and tremor we 


had anticipated, und in its place there was 
much naivette, anda clever display of talent 
for the profession. We understand that she is 
a sister of Mrs. Flynn, the beneficiare, to whom 
remarkable resemblance, and of 
course, is young and handsome. There is a 
fine ficld at present for her, and it would not 
surprise us to sec her soon the “ toast of the 
town,” as well as the “observed of all ob- 
servers.” ‘The benefit to Mrs. Flynn was a 
bumper, and deservedly so, to one whose un- 


she bears a 


tiring exertions to please have not fai'ed to 
meet their just reward. 
- ITEMS. 

Mr. Conner has left the National abruptly, 
and why ? Something on the “ morality of the 
stage” not right, if we judge from Mr.Conner’s 
announcement bill to take a benefit at the 
Walnut street, on Thursday, instead of the 
foreign National. He says it will not take 
place at the National (or Burton's theatre.) 
Has he found out that no American feeling 
exists there? eh! Let us know at your ear- 


liest. 
Herr Cline, sr., is performing herculean feats 


at the Circus. 
Mr. Edward’s voice is@ny thing but musi- 
cal; this may not be rhyme but it is reason. 
Charles Durang has taken a select company 
on a party of pleasure to Harrisburg. May it 





prove profitable is our sincere wish. 

Mr. Bennie should not dance the Cachuca 
in company with Miss Ince. It won’t do. 

We are pleased to hear that Mr. Conner is 
to be engaged at the Walnut 

An Amateur at Richmond has made a de- 
cided hit. 

London Assurance is still running at the 
Cincinna!i theatres. 

Forbes has gone to Savannah, 

Rice is jumping at Charleston. 

Herr Cline is at Mobile. 

Hackett is going it strong in the South in 
the way of humbug—during his first engage- 
ment at the St. Charles theatre, he published 
a letter to prove himself a baron—why not 
barren—during the second he published an an- 
swer to John Q. Adams’ criticism on Hamlet. 
We have not as yet heard of a rejoinder. 


OUR ACTORS. 
> The sketches of Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man, Mrs. Vernon, and some others have been 


mislaid. 
Mr. Chippendale.—A veteran of the mimic 


muse, who scarcely entering on the prime of 
life has passed the more in the prectical adop- 
tion, than in the study of his art; few men 
have been afforded the advantages offered to 
Mr. Chippendale, he has seen the greatest 
actors of the age, in almost all the characters 
he assu:nes, and he proves to us that he his 
seen them in his appliance of their peculiari- 
ties. This gives to his performances an occa- 
sional stiffuess, and unevenness, marking the 
standard of his quilifications, and the attain- 
ment of all that he will be able to achieve. 

Chippen fale is a good, if not a great actor ; 
thoroughly conversant with the business of the 
stage, being as it were, born upon it—familiar 
with app'ause—and well versed in the art of 
winning it—yet withal, Chippendale is hard— 
striking out his portraits with the hammer and 
the anvil, instead of with the sculptor’s chisel, 
and the painter’s brush. 











Mrs. Chippendale.—Bone of wy bone—flesh 
of my flesh! alas! 
panikin—mush and milk—sugar and water— 
no more like old Chippendale than curds-and- 
whey to chaapagne. 


no.— Watery gruel is a 


The dear woman may 
may be useful at home, but of very little ser. 
vice to the Park stock. 

Mr. Wheatley.— A young shoot from a good 
stock—comely ingrowth, running rather wild, 
wanting the pruning knife, and never thorough. 
ly grafted. Wheatley possesses many requi- 
sites, but is sad'y out of training. However, 
with study, close application, a Jeetle less 
vanity, and some attention to the suggestions 
of judicious friends, Wheatley will do more 
than sustain a merely respectable standing on 
the stage. Heis generally useful, and never 
offensive. 





NEW YORK. 

PARK THEATRE.—Mark Lemon’s five 
act farce culled * What Will the World Say,” 
has been produced at this theatre with all the 
appertenances of the new school, and hss proved 
successful, “ What Will the World S:y,” isa 
trifle not distinguishable cither in the construc. 
tiun of the plot, its wit, or the variety of its 
character. It is a mere outline, sketchy, and 
without substance. It owes its success to the 
manner in which it has been produced, and to 
the performers who have done all they could 
for the author, who has done so little for them. 
“ What Willthe World Say,” is short lived— 
it will be immediately succeeded by Dr. Hoad- 
ley’s sterling and sparkling comedy of “The 
Suspicious Husband,” which is being brought 
forward with classical taste in all its arrange- 
ments of scencry and costume. Success to 
legitimate drama is our cry—suceess to the 
revival of that good old school of comedy, 
which drawing upon nature for its rich sup- 
plies—refurms the manners and improves the 
mind. 

Mr. Simpson in announcing the revival of 
“The Suspicious Husband,” which has lain 
dormant inrepresentation for a period of up- 
wards of twenty years, says that it wi'l be the 
first of a series of revivals of the most cele- 
brated plays of the old dramatists, which he 
intends putting forth during the season. We 
hope he will not be deterred from his plan by 
any partial or occasional failure,—we sincerely 
trust that in that experience which he has pur- 
chased at so severe a cost, he will not be 
diverted from those rational and intellectual 
entertainments by the return of an Elssler, or 
the arrival of an Italian Buffa. Let us return 
to heads instead of heels, and we shall see the 
stage again, what it once was—honoured and 
sustained. 

BOWERY.—On Monday the Naiad Queen 
was produced with al! the pomp and splendour 
of scenic art, with Mrs. Shaw as the Naiad 
Queen, who revelled luxuriously in the bath of 
beauty, surrounded by her nymphs, and enact- 
ing to the life the regal amazon. No expense 
has been spared in the production of this mag- 
nificent spectacle, all that art could do has 
been pressed into the service. We regret, 
however, that the house has not been sufficiently 
attended to indemnify the manager in the cx- 
pense of its production, and we predicted as 
much while it was under announcement. 
Hamblin must set his wits to work in search 
for novelty— pageant has had its day. 

CHATHAM.—Yankee Hill is drawing good 
houses at the Chatham, to his Seth Slope, and 
Sy Saco, and at the conclusion of bis engage- 
ment, Thorne, who does not like to be behind 
hand with his neighbors, has announced the 
Naiad Queen in rivalry with the Bowery. 

OLYMPIC.—Nothing new—a good busi- 
ness and all right—Mitchell never throws a 
good chance away. By the bye, we have 
heard nothing of Park Benjamin and his new 
piece—when is it to be brought forward? 
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BOWERY AMPHI-THEATRE—Is, with 
the exception ot Mitchell's Olympic, the most 
succesful of our places of public amusement ; 
they have a good eque-trian company—great 
comic s rnyth; and they keep their audience 
alive with a coustunt and rapid succe-sion of 
comicalitivs. 

In the theatrical world every thing is flata— 
and if not sale, at least unprofitable. 

TO READERS AND CORRES- 

PONDENTS. 


Just as our paper was going to press, we 
received several iwportant communications. 
The first letter from our especial correspon- 
dent, New Orlean-, also came to hand, and we 
regret its valuable contents could not be pre- 
sented to our read.rs this wee’. We also ac- 
knowledge the letter of “Puck, Jr.” from the 
cresant city, whose favour will meet with due 
attention. “ Proff-red services,” friend Puck, 
at least such as thine, are of too much value 
to be treated ligh ly—they are ever welcome. 

Our correspo:dent’s letter dated Charleston, 
just come to hand—could you not make your 
calculations, fiiend * * *, so as we could get 
your favors by Wednesday evening? 

“G's” Acrostic on a popular actress next 
week. 

Memoir of Mr. Peter Richings, in our next. 

What has become of Dramaticus? 

Memoir of Mrs. Richardson, by Colley 
Cibber—in type. 

Extract of a letter. 


VICKSBURG. 

“They are doing so quict a business here 
that the sound is not heard beyond the theatre’s 
walls. The press is silent too. There is no 
stir in the place, except Bannister, and he too 
ismum. “QO, for a cot in some vast wilder- 
ness.” 











Extract of a letter. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
Theatricals have not been as good as we ex- 


pected—Ludlow & Smith are pushing hard, 


and are euterprising men. They have the 
Ravels ; but as they are not strange, the houses 
are not crowded. Your old friend, Thorne, is 
fully re-in-tated in the good graces of the pub- 
lic—Miss Petrie likewise, and Mrs. Farren the 
reigning toast. 

At the St. Charles, they are playing London 
Assurance, I awnex you the cast—for myself, 
I think it a poor one, decidedly. 

Sir Harcourt Courtly, Mr. Barret; Charles 
Courtly, Mr. H. G. Pearson; Max Harkaway, 
Mr. Greene; Spanker, Mr. Sloman; Meddle, 
Cowel, Dazzle, Hill; Cool, Reeder ; Lady Gay 
Spanker, Mrs. Greene; Grace Harkaway, Mrs. 
Sergeant; (ihis lady is what I call handsome, 
decidedly.) Pe:t, Mrs. Brunton. 

Your ** Southern Stage, Actors and Authors,” 
is much liked here. At the French theatre, 
they are playing the Hugenots, you remember 
we were together when it was first produced 
in 1833. 

Your old friend Harby, is writing a tragedy. 





From our Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE, = 

The Bronze Hor e, which has been acted 
every night this week, was played much better 
than on the occasion which drew down our 
censures, but it has not been a profitable revi- 
val to the manager. Lafitte on Saturday, was 
well received, and will bear repetition; but we 
think Wemy-s injudicious in playing the same 
pieces night after night, his audience is limited 
in number, and they want a succession of 
change, by which only the managercan expect 
their presence. Mr. Mossop was announced 
to act both on S:turday and Monday, in the 
farce of “His last Legs,” but was not forthcom- 
ing, the reasons we hear whispered, is that 
Baron Nabb'’em has him in charge, and he is 


rusticating up the fa ls; horrid thing this im- 
prisonment for debt to poor actors who do not 
receive their pay. A young man, a stranger 
to the audience, played the part of Mr, Calla. 
han, acquitting himself much to their satisfac- 
tion. We would most respectfully enquire of 
Miss H. Mathews, and her sister, whether it is 
customary for young ladies to walk the streets 
without bonnets; they will understand this 
hint, and we hope we shall have no occasion 
to ntice a similar fault, they are both too 
young to be careless. On Monday Mr. Samuel 
Butler made his appearance in Hamlet; he is 
a judicious actor, and gave many of the pas- 
sages of this beautiful play with an effect which 
electrified the audience. He has evidently 
devoted much time and stady to this part, his 
reading is correct toa syllable, we seldom hear 
the language of Shakspeare so well delivered 
as by Mr. Butler. We wish he would divest 
himself of an unpleasant manner he has ac- 
quired of catching his breath rapidly, at the 
close of an impassioned speech; in two or 
three instances he destroyed the effect of a well 
delivered climax, by this overacting, if we may 
be allowed the expression ; it was so percepti- 
ble in the close of the closet scene, where the 
ghost of his father is seen psssing through the 
portal, as to descend almost to the ridiculous. 
It might be easily corrected, and would render 
his Hamlet faultless. We recommend Mr. 
Eddy without delay, to take a few lessons in 
fencing, he will find them of infinite service, 
not only to Laertes, but to any character, he 
may play, by improving his manner of walking 
and standing on the stage. Mr. Raffile had 
better read the part of Horatio, before he plays 
it again, it is not beneath his talent, or that of 
any actor living, he marred some of M. But. 
ler’s best scenes, by being so imperfect. Mr. 
Mathews end Mrs. Philips, were as usual 
with them, correct and dignified. Miss Ma- 
thews, as Ophelia, sung charmingly, a little 
more self possession in the earlier scenes of 
the play, would have left us nothing to wish 
for ; she improves rapidly —we perceived some 
very judicious improvements in the scenery 
and dresses, but the Player King, (a gentle- 
man with a very hard name ) deserves to be 
tried, convicted, and sentenced for murder in 
the first degree. Having extended this arti- 
cle beyond our accustomed limits, we reserve 
our observations on Mr. Butler’s Macbeth 
until next week. 





SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES BOOTH PARSONS, 


BY COLLEY CIBBER. 
“ Tell the Parson the congregation waits.” 


When the Drama was considered as the 
medium through which vice and immorality 
were shown to the best advantage, and its 
votaries were considcred the outcasts of socicty, 
whom the laws of a country (a country which 
boasted of its colleges, and its high literary 
character) branded as vagabonds, and whose 
very names became as ‘twere passwords, to 
imply the lowest of all trades and professions 
—then it would have been folly to have written 
the biography of an actor. But now, thanks to 
the enlightened portions of mankind, this pre- 
judice has been put down, and the highest and 
proudest names on the annals of English litera- 
ture, are identified with that of the Drama. 

The biography of an actor in this age is 
closely connected with the history of its litera- 
ture, for the genius ot every land has bowed at 
the shrine of Thespis, and laid its humble 
offering there. The name of Shakspeare alone 
is enough to give it character, if our dignified 
estimate of theatricals, did not warrant our 
speaking in its praise, and it was no difficult 
matter to create a change in favor of the 
peculiar, and now highly honourable goddess 
of him who could rule 
“ Like a wizard, the would of the heart, 

And call up its sunshine, and bring down itsyhowers.” 

This change has brought forth many names 





which otherwise would have gone down to the 
silent tomb, unhonoured and unsung, for 
“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 


Be ours the task to preserve those of in- 
digenous growth winle treating with a gat- 
dener’s cure, the choice exotics of other climes. 

Cuartes Boorn Parsons, was born on the 
234 of July, 1805, in the town of Eutfield, 
Connecticut. Ot his early history it is not our 
intention to speak, the school days of a boy 
are all sunshine, and the only clouds that ob- 
scure their brightniss, are those which debar 
him from pleasure and amusement, with them 
we have nothing to do His father intended 
him for the ministry, but dying ere Charles 
had reached tie age of fifleen, this design and 
its ultimate result were frustrat:d, and he was 
left tu follow the bent of his own inclinations, 
After the death of his father, he was sent to 
New York, where he soon became initiated 
into, and was chosen the president of a popu- 
lar debating club, known by the name of thu 
Roscius; in this society were sown the seeds, 
which ripened ‘his early (desire for the stage. 
Two years afierwards, during which time he 
had in the private club played many parts, he 
was offered an engagement by Gilfert and 
Graham for the Charleston theatre, which he 
accepted, and on the 19th of Deeembcr, 1827, 
made his debut on the regular stage, in the 
character of Mr. Mortimer, in that admirable 
comedy of “ Laugh When You Can.” During 
the season, most of what is called heavy busi- 
ness fell to his lot, and occasionally an oppor- 
tunity occurred, when he could display some 
of that genius which in afier years gave hima 
“local Aabilation and a name,” anong the 
proud st of our native stars. The following 
summer he spent in Albasy, and while there, 
was chosen as the most popular member to 
support Mrs, Sioman in her range of charac- 
ters, and though young, and not yet eu fait in 
the profession ; or the line of business he had 
to play, he succeeded to admiration, and night 
after night he played “ Jafficr,” the “ Stranger,” 
“ Fazio,’ “ Duke of Gloster,” &c. &e. In the 
winter season following, he again enlisted for 
the Charleston campaign, and became stage 
manager During the season all the first charac- 
ters were sustained by him, which line of busi- 
ness he has since retained. In 1830, we find 
him leading the business in Mobile, a great 
favourite, and when the theatre burnt down, he 
was appointed manager of the “Common. 
wealth,” founded upon the ruins of the old thea- 
tre, and in that capacity visited Montgomery, 
made the first move for a temple, dedicated tu 
the dramatic muse, which resulted in the build- 
ing of one, since occupied by Sol. Smith, After 
which he again returned to Mobile, played an 
engagement of fourteen nights in the tempo- 
rary building erected by Ludlow. On the 16th 
of July of the same year, he commenced his 
career in ‘the west, opened in Cincinnati with 
Sir Edward Mortimer, in the “Iron Chest.’ 
From that moment Parsons became identified 
with the drama in the West—his fine noble 
figure, and powerful voice were calculated to 
please a people who are the finest specimens of 
the haman family, His genius lit up a new 
passion for theatricals, and its onward march 
has never yet been impeded. For three years 
he was the manager and agent for 8. Drake, in 
what is called the western cireuit, embracing 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Frankfort, and 
St. Louis, in all of which cities he was a great 
favourite as an actor, and respected as a man. 
In 1834 he visited New York, and was kindly 
received by Mr. Simpson, and tendered an 
engagement of seven nights. He opened at 
the Park on the 22d of January, in the arduous 
character of Virginius, one in which he excels, 

he played it three nights out of the seven of 
his engagement. It was during this engage- 
ment he brought out John Howard Payne's 
play of Virginia, and was highly complimented 
by that gentleman for his delineation of the 
principal character; he also played Rolla, 
Macbeth, Count de Valmont and Bertram. i 
To be Concluded. 
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POPULAR SONGS. 
I WANT MONEY. 


I want money, I want money, 
Thinking makes me very funny ; 
Once I loved a pretty maid, 
But to court her was aftaid. 
She was a vixen, [ found out ; 
At me she'd leer and jeer and flout, 
*Cause I want money, I want money, 
Thinking makes we very funny. 
One night I went to meet my love, 
Says I, my love, my turtle dove ; 
Then what d’ye think she said to me, 
Why hang yourself, or go to sea. 
*Cause ycu want money, &c. 
I thought that ere was rather rum, 
So says I to her, good night, mum, 
Then home I went, as it should seem 
To bed I got, and dreamed a dream, 
That I had, &c. 
When I waked I found myself, 
I looked about, but found no pelf; 
And then I did, without much stir see 
I'd only been in the arms of Murphy. 
’Cause I want, &e. 
Next week I found my uncle was 
A stiff stone corpse, and that is poz, 
To see him then I sct about, 
When I got there, why I found out, 
I had money, &c. 
Young men who love the ladies dear, 
A good long parse be sure you wear, 
When they find that you've got cash, 
Then they’l! cuta mighty flash. 
With your, &c. 








For the Dramatic Mirror. 

THE JOURNAL OF A POOR 

ACTOR. 

Monday Morning.—Attended rehearsal, had 
to play the apothecary in Romeo and Julict— 
the Romeo observing I lovked the character 
well. The stage manager laughed, the promp- 
ter grinned, but the other actors like myself, 
looked hungry. Dined on potatoes and rye. 
bread. Wile sick, and child got the measels. 
Sent a note to Turn r & Fisher for a book of 
the play—they were kind enough to send it 
without the money. When the manager pays 
me a long arrearage of back salary J will pay 
them. 

Tuesday.—Called at the box office and re- 
ceived fifty cents, rent due, and no wood in the 
cellar. Went to market, bonght a piece of 
mutton, six potatoes, head of cabbage, and 
gave the balance to my grocer, on account of 
fifteen dollars I owe him. At night played the 
blind man“in Pizarro, fell asleep while the boy 
was giving the account of the battle,—boy 
non plussed, audience hissed, while I snored, 
fined—deducted out of what the manager 
owes me—all clear gain, any how. 

Wednesday.—The Dramatic Mirror in the 
Grecn room—the question was asked who could 
have raised the money to buy one, It appeared 
that the manager had purchased and left it with 
us, because the editor spoke of our being im- 
perfect. Ah! did that editor know how amid 
suffering and privations, children almost naked 
—wife pale and emanciated, we have to study 
some amusing part, he would pity, not con- 
demn.* ‘The Mirror read, and a committe np- 
pointed to address the editor, stating our situa. 
tion, and the reasons—palpable in our very 
looks for seeming neg! gence. 





* Our correspondant is in error, as a reference to 
the columns of the Mirror will prove, that we have 
frequently passed over the faults of actors, which 
coukl only be excused on the ground he so feelingly 
describes. 





Thursday.—At night having to play a part 
wherein I had to speak these words,—“ My 
uncle has left me two thonsand pounds.” My 
butcher who was seated in the pit, very delibe- 
rately rose up, and handed me his bill a yard 
and a half looug—observiog, “ Well, pay my 
bill then, and no more excuses about it.” The 


audience roared, I sneaked off— 
“To seek relief, 
And dream of butcher's, and of beef.” 


Friday.—Called on the manager and stated 
my case. He swelled up like an ox, looked 
big, and talked large—said he had no money— 
although there were indications ef his having 
had on the previous evening a real blow out— 
in one corner stood twelve empty champaign 
bottles—four decanters on the side board full 
of air, tainted however, with what they had 
contained twelve hours before; in fact, here 
was the wreck of a glorivus feast and yet he 
had no money—for one of his slaves, who was 
working night and day to administer to his 
wants and provide the means of his indulgen- 
ces, and in addition to all this the pampered 
manager keeps his mistress, upoa whom he 
lavishes finery, and thirty dollars per week, 
besides supporting a wile and family! Is not 
this monstrous? is it not outrageous? and yet 
the actors submit—we are broken hearted! I 
told him I was sued, “ So am I,” said he—* [ 
owe my butcher,” said I, “So do I,” said he— 
“ T owe reat, sir,” “So do I,"—“I must go to 
prison,” “So must I,” was his answer. “ The 
state prison,” I mentally exclaimed. So I left 
him. Played ina piece at night called “ How 
to Pay the Rent.” Pvor house, and two of the 
actors intoxicated—got the material on tick. — 
Read an article in the Mirror entitled, “ The 
Morality of the Stage,”— every line true, I 
will swear to it. 

Saturday.—Went to market with twenty- 
five cents—saw a fat turkey—priced it—Mr. 
Porter uf the Walnut Street Theatre, came 
along, and L asked him if it was young—we ex- 
amined it, and found it tender—* I'll buy it,” 
siys I.—He looked at me in astonishment, and 
went on his way. So did I, without the fat 
turkey! Price of which was one dollar. Having 
exhausted my twenty-five cents, I ran my face 
for a steak—went home—wife cheerful—chil- 
dren well. Wrote to James H. Caldwell, be- 
ing told that he pays his actors. Will live on 
the hope of getting an engagement with him. 
Have an idea of getting a situation in an auc- 
tion store—four dollars a week cash, is better 
than the paltry pittance I receive from the 
theatre, pryab'e in small sums. I wish turn- 
pikes were being made, I could get a dollar 
per day! Satarday night played Marall, in 
“ The New Way to Pay Old Debts,”— audience 
applauded me, manager complimented—actors 
astonished—went to the box office—got five 
dollars—actually wept for joy. Wife delighted 
—bought sugar plums for the children, and a 
pair of shoes for wife. Manager hinted some. 
thing about my playing an important part 
s00Nn. 

Sunday.—Went to church, and heard tho 
miais’er preach a sermon upon the stage, had 
the satisfaction of hearing that actors are all 
to be d——d !!_ Can’t help it—must live here, 
if that is to be our fate hereafter. 





MUMPO. 
Stay vation Row, near Hungry Lane. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1842. 


From our Co: espondent. 


ROCHESTER. Dec. i8th. 1541. 

Dean opened his New Thestre on the 22d. 
with “The Hunchback,” Mrs. MClure as 
Julia,—it is a very neat establishwe.st. The 
boxes will accomodate five hundred, and the pit 
about the same number, ‘This, I believe, is the 
fir-t attempt to establish a theatre upon tem- 
perance principles, and thus far bids fair to be 
successful. Dean himself, and most of the 
company are tee-totalers—not a drop of liquor 
is sold in the building. 

Instead of a prize address the manager de- 
livered a lecture upon the present state of the 
Drama—its opponents, its prospective position, 
&c., in the course of which he read that ex. 
cellent article from your paper, in reply to a 
squib in the Cincinnati Chronicle. It was ex- 
tremely well received, and the whole perform. 
ance went off with considerale eclat. Dean 
has the confidence of the community—his in. 
dustry is untiring, and if the speculation does 
not succeed, it can only be attributed to the 
extreme scarity of money. 

Public attention seems to be entirely absorbed 
by the trial of the Rev. Van Zandt, for seduc- 
tion, now in progress. Little doubt is expressed 
as to his guilt—even his own witnesses cor- 
roberate the giri’s testimony—vone thing in his 
favour—what ever he may have been, he is not 
a member of the histrionic profession. Priests 
are certainly a privileged class among the 
ladies. Q. 


The Reverend gentleman has been found 
guilty, and is compelled to pay dear for his 
whistle: 

A subsequent letter informs us that the thea- 
tre opened on the 21st. without Mrs. M’Clure, 
to a very good house, and the Hunchback was 
played the second night, as stated by our cor- 
respondent. ‘The company consists of Messrs 
Dean, Forrest, Dougherty, Parker, Myers, &c: 
Mesdames M’Clure, Dean, Forrest, &c. 


C — —— a 
TAILORING, Cheap, on the cash principle.—R. 
Woodruff, 114 William Street. (Up Stairs.) 
_ LONDON ASSURANCE.—First edition printed 
in America, by ‘Turner & Fisher—Price 25 cents per 
copy. 
M. RADEK, Importer and Dealer in Segars of 
every branch, Wo. 46 Chatham Street, New York. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, of a superior quality, 
and extensive variety, colored and plain—cheap for 
cash.—N. Currier, 2, Spruce Street, New York. 











BIJOU MINSTREL, A Song Book, beautiful in 
appearance, and containing over 500 of the choicest 
Songs in the language, a neat present for the holi- 
days.— Turner & Fisher,52 Chatham Street. 


BOAKDING HCUSF.—Accommodations of the first 
order. at Mrs. Johnsons, 380 Pearl Street. 
PLAYS, OPERAS, AND FAKCES.—The most ex- 
tensive assortment in America.— T'urner & Fisher, 
2 Chatham Street. 











DRAMATIC REPOSITORY.—James Fisher, No. 
71 Court Street, Boston. 


THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. 

Will be issued every Saturday morning, 
simultaneously in New York and Philadelphia. 
Subscribers will be served with the paper, on 
the cash principle, at six cents per number. 
Those residing at a distance can have it for- 
warded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable in every instance in advance. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at the following 
places, where the paper can always be bad :— 
Pitisburg—R. G. Berford, 85 Fourth St. 
Cincinnati—W. R. Fisher, 28 West Fourth St. 
Boston—G. W. Redding, 8 State St. 
Baltimore—U. A. Turner, 10 North St. 

St. Louis—R. Jones Woodward, Literary Depot. 
Philadelphia—Turner & Fisher, 15 N. Sixth St. 
“ J. R. Colon, 2034 Chesnut St. 

New York—Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham St. 
“ Blakely, Fountain Inn, Walker St. 
“ Axford’s News Office, 185 Bowery. 
“ Hamblin Hall, 167 Elizabeth St. 
“ Hleustis, & Co., 104 Nassau St. 
New Orleans—D. Jobson, 94 St. Charles St. 
Mobile—J. ¥, Curns & Co. 
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